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REVOLUTIONS IN THE SWISS CANTONS. 





As our visits to the theatre try our health not a little, and some- 
times render it difficult to write the first part of the paper in the 
manner we like, we prefer on these occasions giving an interesting 
extract by itself, to making sleepy remarks upon it. The following, 
from the second volume, just published, of the ‘ Annual Retrospect 
of Public Affairs,’ is one upon a set of events that ought to be better 
known, and presents the reader with a very complete idea of them :— 


‘While the population of Portugal was below the level of being 
touched by the events of the French revolution, it was generally 
supposed that the free republics of Switzerland, whose constitutions 
have been praised by Montesquieu and the historian Miiller, would 
be equally exempt from agitation, being raised above them. No 
idea could be more erroneous. The political state and civil govern- 
ment of the Swiss cantons, as settled by the congress of Vienna, 
and watched with jealousy by the holy alliance, have been to the 

reat body of the people a source of uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 

hough republics, nothing could be less republican than many of 
their laws, customs, and institutions. Privileges of orders, privileges 
of corporations, privileges of localities, and privileges of family, 
almost universally interfered with the equal rights and free action 
of the majority of the citizens. A narrow oligarchy engrossed the 
offices and advantages which belonged to all, prevented the develop- 
ment of talent and intelligence, and restrained the enjoyment of 
industry and civil liberty. The holy alliance domineered over the 
diet or federal directory; the diet tyrannised over the cantons ; the 
chief towns of the cantons tyrannised over the country districts ; 
and trades or families tyrannised over the chief towns. The taxes 
were not imposed according to the abilities of the tax-payers; and 
several exemptions were enjoyed by particular classes. 

‘The people in most of the cantons complained that all the 
powers of the state were monopolized by the minority. In some of 
them, places of trust and emolument were concentrated in a small 
junta in the cities, and had become the patrimony of a few families. 
The representation of the republic was often so unjustly distributed, 
that the towns, though the minority, enjoyed the privilege of return- 
ing two-thirds of the supreme council, while the country could only 
send one-third. Thus, in Fribourg, for instance, the capital sent 
108 members to the canton legislature, while the country only sent 
36. In Zurich the grand council consisted of 212 members, of 
whom the capital elected 130, and the rest of the canton only 82. 
The small council at Fribourg engrossed all the executive, adminis- 
trative, and judicial appointments of the state. It nominated the 
arish clergy, appointed the judges, and directed public instruction. 
n discharge of the latter duty, it afforded an asylum to the Jesuits 
when expelled from France, encouraged them by their patronage, 
and protected them against their enemies. In other cantons, such 
as that of Berne, the government was entirely in the hands of a 
privileged nobility, who not only robbed the people of their equal 
rights, but insulted them by their aristocratic haughtiness. At Bale 
and several of the other cuntons, patrician insolence and patrician 
oppression were the subjects of as heavy complaints as with the 
people of Rome before they retired to the Mons Sacer. In cantons 
where no nobility existed, the town inhabitants enjoyed advantages 
of trade and immunities from duties which were denied to the 
peasantry or the inhabitants of the country. Sometimes those 
Swiss officers, who had returned with some fortune and considera- 
tion from waiting in the ante-chambers of foreign despots, insulted 
their countrymen by the enjoyment of political immunities to which 
they could not aspire. 

* But domestic oppression and injustice were not the only evils 
that resulted from x sabe oligarchical powers and institutions. The 
parties thus exercising authority, exempt from the control of their 
fellow-citizens, leagued themselves with foreign potentates, and often 
surrendered from complaisance the just rights and independence of 
their confederation. Hence they sent away the refugees from 
Piedmont at the request of the King of Sardinia, and the German 
students on the demand of the German princes. Hence they allowed 
the press to be enslaved by the holy alliance. Hence they per- 
mitted the discussions in the Diet to be bridled, and the character 
and movements of strangers who visited their mountains to be 
reported upon at Paris, Vienna, and St Petersburg. If an article 
of too liberal a tendency was published in a journal, or a speech of 
too bold a spirit was delivered in a cantonal assembly, the diplo- 
matic spies of absolute monarchs censured the former, and remon- 
strated against the latter. The authorities, not always sympathising 








with their fellow-citizens, submitted to these indignities; and the 
liberty of discussion was as much restrained on the mountains of 
Switzerland as in the heart of the Germanic confederation. Since 
the Helvetians have ceased to migrate in a pod. like their ancestors 
of Cesar’s day, in quest of new settlements, they have ceased to be 
formidable to neighbouring states by their ambition of conquest, and 
therefore might have been allowed to discuss their own interests, 
and enjoy their own franchises, without molestation from the abso- 
lute sovereigns of Europe. . 

‘ These evils, whether less or more severely felt, might have been 
endured much longer, or have been gradually removed without an 
explosion, had it not been for the occurrence of the French revo- 
lution, This event acted upon the Swiss as upon the Belgians, 
with the compound effect of vicinage and similarity of institutions, 
multiplied by political sympathy, identity of language, and certainty 
of protection. While the inhabitants of each canton had their at- 
tention called to this o praise | of rapidly bettering their condition, 
without interference from neighbouring absolute governments, the 
attention of the whole confederation was roused to the means of 
preserving its neutrality in the midst of the conflict which the con- 
vulsion in France might provoke. Thus it was impossible either 
for the separate cantons or the general government to remain inac- 
tive spectators of the events on their frontiers. 

‘ Towards the middle of October, symptoms of popular efferves- 
cence began to appear, which an exhortation from the directing 
canton could not allay ; and by the end of November or middle of 
December, eleven out of the twenty-two members of the confedera- 
tion had either risen against their executive and supreme councils, 
to demand a popular change in their constitution, or had been pro- 
mised a revision of their constitutional act without an insurrec- 
tionary movement. The cantons which thus demanded fundamental 
reforms were Zurich, Bale, Berne, Vaux, Lucerne, Soleure, Fri- 
bourg, St Gall, Argovie, Thurgovie, and Schwitz. The diet, or 
general government, did not interfere, and in the midst of such a 
general agitation could not have been heard. As the grievances of 
all were nearly the same, redress was demanded by nearly the 
same class of persons, enforced by the same kind of means, and 
extended to nearly the same articles of reform. 

‘ The usual mode of proceeding was for the reformers of each 
canton to meet in smaller bodies in their separate districts, or in 
large masses, and petition the government for a revision of the con- 
stitution or fundamentul law of the republic on certain bases, of a 
more enlarged electoral system and a more equal representation,— 
of the abolition of privileges, and the equal partition of political 
power between the town and the country. On receiving these 
petitions, the administration referred them to the grand councils, 
who usually appointed a commission, of a smaller ora greater 
number of members, to draw up a reformed constitutional law, to 
be submitted, first to the council, and then to the people. The 
petitioners, in the mean time, kept their eye closely fixed on the 
work preparing in the council, and either stimulated the commission 
to activity in its undertaking, or prepared to resist its propositions 
if they were not sufficiently liberal. Sometimes the people and 
their rulers agreed without any demonstration of physical force on 
the part of the former ; sometimes, on the contrary, the petitioners 
found it necessary to assemble in great bands, to proceed armed to 
the chief town, and to dictate to the council both the time of 
completing its labours, and the principles of its intended work. In 
some instances these petitionary assemblies were of a very formi- 
dable and tumultuous nature. They had learned from the civic 
sharpshooters and political clubs of Paris the doctrines of popular 
sovereignty, and could practise the lesson as well as their masters. 
Excited by agitators, who assured them that they were oppressed, 
and that now was the time for redress, they gathered from hill and 
dale, and formed themselves into troops, to invade the towns and 
overawe the councils; proclaiming a war of the country or villages 
against the capital,—of the peasantry against oligarchical privileges, 
—of the body of the citizens against corporations and monopolies, 

‘ It may be enough to state what occurred in two or three cases, 
to give the reader some idea of the singular manner in which they 
effect a revolution in Switzerland. The people in Zurich demanded 
a revision of their constitution. The work was entrusted to a 
commission of the grand council, which made its report on the 
25th of November. This council consisted of 212 members, 130 
of whom belonged to the chief town of the canton. The com- 
mission reduced the representatives of this town to 82, and gave 
118 to the country. Still this popular change did not satisfy the 
rural inhabitants of the canton, who imagined that their share of 
influence was left too small. Discontent spread ; meetings took 
place, speeches were made, and petitions were drawn up against the 
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new project. At last, to give more effect to their representations, 
a meeting consisting of more than 10,000 men assembled at Uster, 
a village about three leagues from the capital. This meeting was 
harangued by several patriotic orators, who agreed to a petition, 
which was signed by thousands of names, appointed a deputation to 
carry it to the government, and resolved to remain in permanent 
insurrection till an answer should be received. The ‘petition insis- 
ted on the principle, that in all free countries the people are the 
sovereign ; it represented that the revision of the constitution ought 
to be submitted to the majority of the citizens as well as to the 
grand council; that the decision of the grand council in 
this case was not conformable to the will of the people; 
that the due representation of the canton would give two 
thirds of the deputies to the country, and only one third to the capi- 
tal ; that a better system of election should be introduced ; that the 
privileges of trades should be suppressed, the duration of military 
service shortened, the rights of parishes to choose their pastors 
established, and other grievances redressed too tedious to be enu- 
merated. The deputation arrived in Zurich when in a state of alarm 
at hearing of the great assemblage in its neighbourhood. It had an 
interview with the chief magistrate ; it was called to the grand council, 
and represented the state of ferment in which it had left the meet- 
ing. The council met at eight o’clock inthe morning, and sat till 
six in the evening, having been addressed by eighty speakers. It 
then came to an agreement to adopt the principle laid down by the 
assembly at Uster, giving two thirds of the representation to the 
country, instead of one third as then existed ; and the effervescence 
ceased. 

‘On the 5th of December the canton of Berne, comprising nearly 
a third of the confederation, held a grand council, consisting of 217 
members, in which, after an address by the chief magistrate on the 
state of Europe, and the dangers which beset the confederation, he 
showed, that in case of a war the independence of the cantons 
could only be maintained by unanimous councils and firm resolu- 
tiens. The turbulence which had appeared in some caatons it was 
supposed would end by timely concessions to the popular will. In 
their turn, the council appointed a commission of eleven to examine 
all propositions for a change in the constitution, either emanating 
from the government or from other parties. This was reckoned a 
victory by the petitioners for a change, and was celebrated with 
every token of joy. 





‘On the 5th of December a popular movement was directed on 
Arau, in the canton of Argovie, at the head of which was an inn- 
keeper and a physician. The government —— to oppose them 
by a corps of militia, some gensdarmes, and four pieces of cannon, 
ov Monday the 6th, and ranged them in order of battle near Stans- 
berg. The innkeeper and his party, being reinforced by the inhabi- 
tants of the towns through which they passed, formed themselves 
in order of battle, and prepared to attack the government force. 
Some shots were fired, and the militia fled; the malcontents got 
the cannon, which had been abandoned by the artillerymen, and, 
having made some prisoners, entered Arau. ‘The government offered 
to resign in their favour ; but the insurgents declared that they were 
not desirous of power, and that they only wished pee of the 
people to be granted. On this the government retaine 
and convoked the great council for the 9th. This council named a 
constituent committee, with orders to present its project to the 
grand council in fifteen days. The insurgents then dispersed quietly, 
leaving the town with a garrison of 600 men. The innkeeper Fisher 
maintained strict discipline: the arsenal, the town house, and all 
public property were guarded and respected. 

‘Lausanne, or the Pays de Vaud, was among the last of the 
cantons to raise the standard of insurrection; but when it declared 
itself for reform, its resolution was decided and effectual. At the 
request and earnest entreaty of a great body of the country popula- 
tion, a commission was appointed to revise the constitutional act, 
and to propose such changes as would render it consistent with the 
more enlargened notions of liberty which time and knowledge had 
introduced. The movements of this commission were too slow for 
public impatience, or its dispositions too narrow for public confi- 
dence. ‘The patriots, therefore, who had compelled its formation, 
soon began to clamour against its delay, and to mingle rumours of 
intrigues and treachery with their expressions of dissatisfaction. 
The popular mind became greatly irritated against the council ; 
and on the 17th of December, about 300 or 400 armed peti- 
tioners arrived in the town to urge more expeditious measures. 
They addressed themselves to the council, and believed their 
prayer rejected. On this they conceived that a display of 
force was necessary; and force was ready at their command. 
They had previously placed bonfires at proper distances, to be 
kindled in case of need, as gathering signals for their friends. The 
one above the town was lighted, and almost immediately a line of 
revolutionary beacons blazed along the lake. The people gathered 
at the signal, and 8000 petitioners were soon assembled at Lau- 
zanne. The tree of liberty was planted in the middle of the town; 
and the insurgents, without arms or violence, engrossed all the 
powers of the state. They sent a deputation to the grand council 
in the name of the people; but the council had suspended their 
sittings, and nothing could be done. All resistance to the assem- 
bled villagers of the canton was vain ; and no violence being offered, 
no excess was committed. On an assurance of redress from the 
most respectable people of the canton, this crowd dispersed, and its 
chief demands were complied with. ‘ 


its authority, | 





‘In only one ‘case was there any continued resistance or blood. 
shed, and that was at Bale, where the authorities, supported by the 
town’s people, resolved not to yield to the demands of the country 
districts. In this canton, therefore, hostilities were kept up for 
some time. The peasantry surrounded and besieged the town. 
Collected from their farms or their flocks, from their cottages in 
the mountains or the fastnesses of their rocky land, with fowling. 

ieces, pistols, pitchforks, or any kind of weapon which they could 
ay hold of, they followed the banner of liberty to the seat of 
overnment, to demand a change in their constitution. The drift- 
ing snows of winter did not interrupt their campaign, or arrest their 
attempts to storm the ramparts of oligarchical privilege. Fora 
whole fortnight they bivouacked on the wintry ground in the neigh. 
bourhood of the town, which was regularly defended with artillery. 
As they approached, the citizens flew to arms,—the tocsin sounded, 
and the walls were mounted with soldiers as against a foreign ene- 
my. As many of the Swiss officers who had returned from foreign 
service took part with the government, and as Bale is a defensible 
position, the number of undisciplined peasants were” unable to make 
any impression, and dispersed after being repulsed with some dis- 
charges of artillery. The council, notwithstanding its success, 
resolved to revise the constitution, and to grant those fundamental 
reforms promised by the other cantons, 

‘Such was the position of this interesting assemblage of republics 
at the end of the year. The people had everywhere demanded a 
change in the distribution of political power, to which the consti- 
tuted authorities had consented, on the basis fixed by the majority 
of the citizens ; and a constitutional reform, amounting to a revolu- 
tion, was everywhere in progress.’ 





CHAT AND } 


Genuine Homace.—Rude and savage natures, who seem born 
with a propensity to express contempt for anything that looks like 
prosperity, yet felt respect for its declining lustre-—Churles Lamb's 
* Rosamund Gray.’ 


TISCELLANIES. 





Srrance Instance oF Vanity.—-Sir Godfrey Kneller was re- 
markably vain. On one occasion, when he heard a low man damn- 
ing himself,—* God damn you, indeed!’ cried the indignant artist ; 
‘ God may damn the Duke of Marlborough or Sir Godfrey Kneller; 
but do you suppose he would take the trouble to damn such a low 
fellow as you ?’—Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Tue Stirrvup-cup.—When the landlord of an inn presented his 
| guests with deoch-an-dorais, that is the drink at the door, or the 
stirrup-cup, the draught was not charged in the reckoning. On this 
point, a learned bailie of the town of Forfar pronounced a very 
| sound judgment: — A., an ale-wife in Forfar, had brewed her 
| “peck of malt,” and set the liquor out of doors to cool; the cow of 
B., a neighbour of A., chanced to come by, and seeing the good 
beverage, was allured to taste it, and finally to drink it up. When 
A. came to take in her liquor, she found her tub empty, and from 
the cow’s staggering and staring so as to betray her temperance, 
she easily divined the mode in which her “ browst” had disappeared. 
To take vengeance on Crummie’s ribs with a stick was ee first 
effort. The roaring of the cow brought B., her master, who remon- 
strated with his angry neighbour, and received in reply a demand 
for the value of the ale which Crummie had drunk up. _B. refused 
payment, and was conveyed before.C. the bailie, or sitting magis- 
trate. He heard the case patiently, and then demanded of the 
laintiff A. whether the cow had sat down to her potation, or taken 
it standing. The plaintiff answered she had not seen the deed 
committed, but she supposed the cow drank the ale while standing 
on her feet; adding, that had she been near, she would have made 
her use them to some purpose. The bailie, on this admission, 
solemnly adjudged the cow’s drink to be a stirrup-cup, for which 
no charge could be made, without violating the ancient hospitality 
of Scotland.—Notes to Waverley. 


Eneutsh anpD ContrnentaL Meats.—I have almost always 
found the utmost variety, and in general, good cookery, in the 
Swiss bill of fare, with the exception of Zurich and its neighbour- 
hood, where certain spices are used in too great abundance. At the 
inn at Glarus, where one might scarcely expect the handsomest 
entertainment, my dinner consisted of soup, fish, and five dishes of 
meat, two dishes of vegetables, and seven of a dessert. It has 
often occurred to me when dining at one of the best served tables, 
at the inns on the Continent, how great must be the surprise of a 
foreigner, when, having asked for dinner, in England, for the first 
time, a beef-steak perhaps, and a few potatoes, are placed before 
him. A Swiss gentleman, whom I met at Wesen, informed me 
that the first evening he landed at Brighton, he asked for supper ; 
and a huge piece of cold beef being soon after placed upon the 
table, he supposed that the company at supper would consist of at 
least twenty persons; for abroad, he had been accustomed to see 
little more of one dish served up, than would suffice for the com- 
pany. In the expectation that the company would arrive, he 
waited long; and at length, being told that the beef was intended 
for no one but himself, he cut one thin slice, marvelling much at 
the extraordinary appetites of Englishmen, and expecting six or 
eight as ponderous dishes to follow ; the sequel needs no telling.— 
Conway's Switzerland, France, and the Pyrenees. — (Constable's 
Miscellany. Vol. UXVI.) 
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A Cuurcu-YARD 1N SwitzerLanp.—I left Basil for Zurich soon 
after sunrise. The road for at least ten miles lies along the southern 
bank of the Rhine, and passes through a country rich in grain, and 
thickly studded with = apple, and walnut-trees. The north 
bank of the Rhine, exposed to the sun, being covered with vine- 

I stopped to breakfast at a small inn by the river-side, and 
while breakfast was preparing, I walked into a small church-yard 
close by, where I found not only the usual crosses and the comple- 
ment of fresh flowers, but also a small wooden vessel upon each 
grave, half full of water, which, upon enquiry, I found to be holy 
water.—Conway’s Switzerland. 


A Dramatic Incipent in Rear Lire.—His Lordship’s (the 
Marquis of Exeter) first marriage had been unfortunate, and his 
second was at least singular. Disturbed in mind at the un- 
happy result of his first union, he had retired to a farm- 
house near Shrewsbury, where he lived incog. and solaced 
himself in rural musings. His command of money and his want 
of employment at last set the busy gossips of the neighbourhood 
at conjecture, and inferences were drawn not very favourable to 
his character and sources of indolent support. At last, his host 
thought of cutting acquaintance, partly on this score, and partly be- 
cause the neighbourhood began to think himfattached to his daughter. 
“ But,” replied the noble recluse, ‘‘ what would you say, if I really 
loved Sarah Hoggins, and married her ?” This altered the case. The 
wedding was agreed upon, the parties repaired to Burghley, and until 
they arrived at the splendid place of the Cecils, Sarah Hoggins had no 
idea that she was to be the Marchioness of Exeter.—Life of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence. [The word Marchioness, seems to have been written 
by mistake, since the damsel of Shrewsbury was the second wife of 
the Earl, who, as the author himself tells us, was created a Mar- 
quis while Sir Thomas Lawrence was engaged in painting the 
portrait of the third wife.) 

Vauue or Musicau Notes.—Stephen Storace had a remarkably 
good head for figures. When a boy, his passion for calculation was 
beyond all belief. Michael Kelly says he has been known to mul- 
tiply four figures by four figures, by memory, in three minutes. 

hen young, Kelly tells us Storace was so astonished that fifty 
guineas should be paid for singing a song, that he counted the 
notes in it, and calculated the amount of each at 4s. 10d. This 
passion for calculating the value of notes (musical ones) has seized 
a Parisian dilettante, who, according to the Furet de Londres, has 
been fixing the price of every note and rest in certain pieces played 
by Paganini recently, at a concert given at the Opera at Paris, which 
produced him 16,500 francs. This may be play to Paganini, but 
destruction to less fortunate musicians, for he swallows up all that 
would otherwise be distributed among many. An English violinist 
must work many long laborious days and nights before he can scrape 
together six hundred and eighty-seven pounds sterling, the sum, it 
seems, which the lucky Italian gets by a single concert !—Dilettante 
in Harmonicon for May. 

Diet to Procure A Gratervut OLp AGeE.—One thing above all 
is grateful to the spirits: that there be a continual progress to the 
more benign. Therefore, we should lead such a youth and manhood, 
that our old age should find new solaces; whereof the chief is 
moderate ease. And, therefore, old men in honourable places lay 
violent hands upon themselves, who retire not to their ease : 
whereof may be found an eminent example in Cassiodorus ; who 
was of that reputation among the Gothish Kings of Italy, that he 
was as the soul of their affairs. Afterwards, being eighty years of 
age, he betook himself to a monastery, where he ended not his days 
before he was a hundred years old. But this thing doth require 
two cautions ; one, that they drive not off till their bodies be utterly 
worn out and diseased; for in such bodies, all mutation, though to 
the more benign, hasteneth death: the other, that they surrender 
not themselves to a sluggish ease ; but that they embrace something, 
which may entertain the thoughts and mind with contentation. In 
which kind, the chief delights are, reading and contemplation ; and 
then the desires of building and planting. —Lord Bacon—History of 
Life and Death. 

Giees anp Manpricats v. Mozart.—In the mean time I had 
made the acquaintance of some young Germans, whose mercantile 
pursuits, and the passion for youthful travelling, which more or less 
governs every German, from the mechanic to the merchant, had led 
to London and its counting-houses. Conversation with them opened 
2 new field to me—and what a field! Haydn, Mozart, Paer, and 
even the early works of Beethoven, were spread before my eyes, 
and poured into my ears. ‘ Get thee behind me,’ said [ forthwith 
to the whole school of glee-writers and madrigal composers, past, 
present, orto come. Here is a grace and power beyond the reach 
of art. Music here is dealing not with the abstract ideas alone, but 
with the passions and business of life. Listen to the amorous boy, 
Cherubino, languishing his youthful aspirations in ‘ Voi che sapete,’ 
or expressing all their precocious fervour in ‘ Non so pili cosa son;’ 
weigh in an equal balance the tender regrets of the neglected wife, 
when the Countess sings ‘ Dove sono;’ and the equally tender 
anticipations of the bride’s ‘ Deh vieni, non tardar.? Compare the 
lofty and aristocratic, but depraved jealousy of the Count Almaviva 
in the ‘ Vedro mentr’ io sospiro,’ with that of the crafty Figaro in 
“Se vuol ballare’ and ‘ Aprite-un po quegl’ occhi,’ and confess 
with me, that] the] glee-writer may be pmol erudite even, and 
sometimes touching; but that to have your sensations awakened as 
music can awake them, you must quit the glee-school, and listen to 
the dramatic.—Harmonicon. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kino’s THEATRE.—Medea—La Nayade. 
Drury-Lane.—The Emissary—Deaf as a Post—The Portrait of Cervantes. 
Covent Garnvgen.—Azor and Zemira—Hide and Seek—Teddy the Tiler. 








FRENCH PLAYS AT THE HAYMARKET. 


TO THE TATLER. 
Saturday, May 14, 1831. 

Dear Mr Tat_er,—lI was at the Haymarket Theatre last night, 
and as you, being on duty at Drury Lane, could not possibly have 
been present, I may as well tell you what was going on at the 
smaller house. To begin with the beginning :—My companion and 
myself could only obtain seats on the third row; these, however, 
would have well pleased us, had it not happened that, at the 
sudden announcement of “ First and second company,” a train 
of ladies entered, one of whom had her head so built upon with a 
profusion of gauzes, ribbons, and flowers, that the stage was en- 
tirely hidden from our sight. Even to this we could have been 
reconciled, Mr Tatler, had we considered only the first piece, which is 
generally comparatively, if not positively, poor; but these tremen- 
dous towers were to conceal from us the delightful actress we went 
purposely to see. We kept our feelings to ourselves, and endea- 
voured to make the best of it, and our patience was rewarded; for 
the whole party removed to one of the private boxes, and we ad- 
vanced to the front row. I begin to suspect, Sir, that ladies are 
fee’d by the box-keepers, to wear these screens upon their heads, by 
which front rows are rendered objects of so much importance, that 
people will give a handsome sum to obtain them. The second piece 
was La Reine de Seize Ans, which is the same subject, and indeed the 
same piece, though in another language, as that which was lately 
acted at the greater theatres, under the title of the Youthful Queen. 

It represents Christina of Sweden, in her youth, patronising and 
rapidly promoting a young officer, with whom she, at last, resolves 
to share her throne. Her prime minister, who discovers this design, 
effectually frustrates it, by bestowing his own niece upon the young 
officer, who had long loved her;—at the very moment when the 
Queen is waiting for him to declare her intentions. Mademoiselle 
LEonTINE Fay did not act, she was Christina,—Christina in her 
youth, with all her fervency and self-will ; but before she was hard- 
ened by power. The last scene was inimitable. Having learned, 
from Frederic’s own lips, that he is married, and listened, with 
conflicting passions, to a manly and pathetic appeal to her feelings, 
from the prime minister,—she addresses the bridegroom, whom 
she dispatches as her ambassador to Denmark ; bidding him depart 
immediately, and remember that he has friends in Sweden, who will 
watch over his fortunes. This speech is uttered with a suppressed 
emotion that at once shows the strength of her feelings, and her en- 
deavour to preserve the dignity of her station. As Nature taught her, 
Mademoiselle LeonTINE suffered the woman rather to predominate 
over the Queen, but it was only by the unconquerable failure of the 
voice, which modified the tones, and compelled her frequently to 
hesitate, while she endeavoured to gain the mastery of them. 
Her last action is to return to the prime minister, the order, of 
which, in her anger, she had deprived him,—with these simple and 
eloquent words,—“ Etes vous content?” There was in the ex- 
pression of these few words, such an union of regret for her former 
harshness to her old friend, mingled with the consciousness that she 
had acted nobly, under trying circumstances, that the whole audience, 
after one moment’s pause, broke forth into one—nay, into repeated 
bursts of applause. I actually began to doubt whether they did 
not mean to encore the piece; but I presume the persevering 
plaudits that seemed continually to gain new vigour after fainting, 
were intended to bring the actress forward. She did not, however, 
appear; she was to act in the next: piece, and was probably dress- 
ing for it. At the conclusion of that piece, La Seconde Année ; 
ou, A Qui La Faute?—though admirably acted, the enthusiasm 
of the audience was not called forth in so striking a manner. I do 
not think Pavuiin_appeared to advantage in Edmonde. Dennville 
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would have suited him better, but ALFRep acts this part so well, 
that it would be an injustice to take it ‘from him. It is surprising 
how this actor and Mademoiselle St ANcE have improved since they 
first played in London! I have neither space nor inclination to say 
much of M. Bruner. I believe last night was his last, and per- 
haps it would be unjust to speak from one performance ; but I own 
to you, Mr Tatuer, that to me his chief merit appeared to lie in 
the extraordinary manner in which he could feign death, and pre- 
serve the appearance of total inanimation, in the various position® 
in which he is placed, in the “ Habitans des Landes.” And I can 
scarcely think this a great or a pleasing accomplishment. Hoping 
that your health will allow you to see Mademoiselle Leontine 
Fay before she leaves us, 
I remain, Mr Tat er, your sincerely, 

A. A. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called | 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 


(By Mr Know. gs.} 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Edric, Mr Younge. , Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair. | Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
In the course of the Evening, His Majesty's ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke); H.R. Bishop’s Overture to ‘ Cortez.’ 


To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 


TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 





Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
Agib, Mies Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. Abdalec, Mr Howard 
Octar, Mr Honner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 


Kerim, MrT. Blanchard. Sanballat, Mr Howell. 
Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T Price, East, &c. 
Georgian Cavalry—Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 


To » The E y ; with Comfortable Lodgings ; and Timour the Tartar. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grana Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, to be called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE., 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 





Buonaparte, Mr Ward. mier, Mr Bartley. =" Doppet, Mr F. Matthews. 
Citizen Gasparin, Mr Turnour. General Lapoype, Mr Johnson. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury Junot, Mr Duruset. ubert, Mr G. Bennett. 


Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 


Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Ward. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 
General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
Colonel Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. ,» Mr ¥. Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 


» Mr Cooper. 


Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marsh » Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 
General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
Duroc, MrG. Stausbury. General » Mr Phillips. 


General Berthier, Mr G. Mears. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. . 
Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 


Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 


Na Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 


leon, 
ommandant Loubers, Mr P . Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour 


Ernest, M. Pelissié. 


Parr I1.—‘ The Omnibus.’ 


Kelmar, Mr Gough. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


BERTRAND ET SUZETTE. 
Vaudeville nouveax en Deux Actes, de M. Scrise. 
Suzette, Mlle. Léontine Fay. Madame Pinchon, Mlle. St. Ange. 
M. de Brémont, M. St. Aubert. Edouard, M. Alfred. 
Bertrand, M. Pelissié. Pinchon, M. Laporte. 
Suivi de 
VALERIE: OU, LA JEUNE AVEUGLE. 
Comédie en Trois Actes, du Théatre Francais de MM. Scrise et MELESVILLE, 
Valérie, Mlle. Léontine Fay. Caroline de Blumfeld, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Henry Milner, M. Alfred. Ambroise, M. Laporte. 
On finira par 
LA DEMOISELLE A MARIER. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Un Acte, de MM. Scrize et MELESVILLE. 
Camille, Mlle. Léontine Fay. Madame Dumesnil, Mme. Préval. 
M. Dumesnil, M. Cloup. Alphonse de Luceval, M. Alfred. 
Ducoudrai, M. Gamard. Baptiste, M. Guenée. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part 1.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.” and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 


Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics.” 


After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATRS will sustain the following characters :— 
Madame Pompeydoor; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor T Jack 
Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett ; 
Beau Flamington; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





’ 


Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon ; 





SURREY THEATRE. 


A Drama, founded on SHiKsPEARe’s Tragedy of 
KING RICHARD II. 
Queen, Miss M. C. Poole. Lady Anne, Miss Scott. Duchess of York, Madame Simon. 
King Henry VI., Mr Gough. Prince of Wales, Miss Ellis. 
Duke of York, Master Frank Carbery. Duke of Buckingham, Mr Honner. 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr Maitland. Tressel, Mr C. Hill. 
Earlof Richmond, Mr D. Pitt. Earl of Oxford, Mr Ransford. 
Lord Stanley, Mr Almar. Lord Mayor, Mr Webb. 
Sir William Catesby, Mr Rogers. Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Mr Lee. 
Sir Robert Brackenbury, Mr Asbury. Sir William Brandon, Mr Tully. 
Sir James Tyrrel, Mr Hobbs. Sir James Blunt, Mr Collier. 
The Highland Reel (in Character) by Mlle. Rosier. 
To conclude with the admired Melodrama of 
THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 
[By Mr Pocock.] 
Ravina, Miss M. C. Poole. Claudine, Miss Vincent. 
Grindoff, Mr D. Pitt. 
Lothair, Mr C. Hill. 


Laurette, Miss Jordan. 
Count Frederic Friberg, Mr Honner. 
Karl, Mr Vale. Krautz, Miss Barker. 
Zingra, Mr Ransford. Riber, Mr Asbury. 
$ J Sanguino, Mr White. 
Michello, Mr Tully. 
Maurice, Mr Young. 


Golotz, Mr Lee. 
Spalatro, Mr Boulanger. 


Schampt, Mr Fone. 
Margio, Mr Webb. 


Rolpho, Mr Allcroft. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A Musical Entertainment, called 
BARON TRENCK, 
Countess Holtsdorf, Miss Stohwasser. Victorine, Miss Vernon. 
Count of Liusdorf, MrTilbury. Major Muffledorf, Mr Marshall. 
Baron Trenck, Mr Green. Augustus, Mr Bennett. Boltzheim, Mr Cooke. 
Francois Bassomrompdorf, Mr J. Russell. 
Immediately after the Farcetta, the Curtain will rise te 
A GRAND CONCERT ON THE STAGE. 
Immediately after the Concert, the admired Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
DELUSIONS. 
uby Mr BarnargD.] 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. 
Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. Frank, Mr Marshall. Charles Euston, Mr Green- 
At the End of the Comedietta, ‘ True Courage,’ (Dibdin) by Mr J. Russell. 


After which a New Comic 0 tta, called, 
PECCADILLOES 
[By Mr Raymonp.] 








Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. ‘ 
William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr 


N Mr Warde. Egerton. 
PPB men Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 


Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, r King. 


General Kihler, Mr Stephens. Baron Wal » Mr 


Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant bers, Mr Parry. 
‘ _.. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Shegog. 


Part 6.—Victoria's Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 1815 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton 

Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. 


enry Bertrand, Master Watson. 
Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
ae Mr Barnes. 


archand, Mr Henry. 
Frank, Mr Behier. 


Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 
Hopkins. 


- General Gourgaud, Mr Wills. 


The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 
To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY’S HUSBAND. 
Mes Pimpernel, Mrs Glover. 
Mr Theophilus Bunbury, Mr Marshall. And Mr Alexis Twisselton, Mr Green- 





| Asttey’s AmpnirHeatre. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Cookr’s Egurstrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—The Stud of Burmese Ponies — Lilliputian 
Countess — Master H. Cooke’s Riding Act— 
Vaulting Act—Xenocles the Greek Warrior. 
Tueatre.—Black-Eyed Susan—Perform- 
ances of Michel Boai— Fifteen years of a 
British Seaman’s Life. 
Royat Panarmonion ‘THEatre.—Napoleon Buona- 
parte—Cupid and the Classics—The Miser 
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Outwitted—Raymond and Agnes. 
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